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SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 
SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Divine Grace in the Soul 


WING to our fallen nature there is going on in us a 
continual conflict between the spirit and the flesh. By 
yielding to the desires of the flesh, the spirit is weak- 
ened and the flesh gains the ascendency. By doing the 
works of the spirit, the flesh will be subdued and 

God will rule in the soul. These important truths were set before 
us in the readings of the holy Masses of the preceding Sundays. To- 
day we are shown that it is God who by His grace wins the vic- 
tory in this conflict and unites Himself to our souls, thus preparing 
us for the never-ending union with Himself in the heavenly man- 
sions. 

Christ presents to us this union with Himself in the form of 
a nuptial banquet. It is He who redeemed us by His bitter passion 
and death and thus earned for Himself the title “Spouse of our 
souls.” Union with Him is a sure pledge of interior consolation, 
spiritual delights and graces, a foretaste of the heavenly bliss that 
is in store for all who die in the friendship of God. Christ Him- 
self is introduced in the Gospel of today’s holy Mass as the Host 
who has prepared the nuptial feast for His redeemed. He teaches 
us the first and fundamental condition that He must require of us 
for intimate union of our soul with Himself. This is no other than 
humility. It behooves the sinful creature to take a lowly place at 
the nuptial banquet, thus to give expression to his firm convic- 
tion that all divine favors and consolations are free gifts of God, 
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who may bestow and withdraw them at His own pleasure. The 
presumptuous and haughty guests believe themselves entitled to 
occupy places of honor at the banquet. But they will be put to 
shame by the Host and be assigned the lower places, whilst the 
humble soul will be invited to take the seat of honor, “because 
every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted’’ (Gospel). 


Thus we see that genuine humility is an absolute necessity for 
every Christian who desires to possess the friendship of Christ in 
this life and fellowship with Him in eternal glory. As God is the 
God of truth, He must demand that His creature love and live the 
truth; but the truth is that we are sinful men, who on account of 
our many and grievous neglects and transgressions deserve not only 
the lowest place in His presence, but even eternal punishment. For 
this reason Christ, who took upon Himself our sins and atoned 
for them, practiced humility to such an extent that St. Paul said of 
Him: ““‘Who being in the form of God emptied Himself, . . ."’ and 
he added: ‘‘For which cause God also exalted Him’’ (Philip. 11, 
7-9). The Blessed Virgin too and all the saints and friends of 
God were so convinced of the necessity of true humility that they 
had ever before their minds the lesson of the divine Master: ‘‘Learn 
of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.’’ And as “God resisteth 
the proud and giveth His grace to the humble,’’ it will ever be 
true that the degree of sanctity in man is measured by the degree 
of his humility. Christ can only be united to the soul in the degree 
in which it becomes truly humble. 


This union of Christ with us results from His immense love 
for us. This love prompted Him to leave His abode of bliss in the 
bosom of the blessed Trinity, to come down upon this lowly 
earth and make Himself like unto us in all things, sin excepted. 
And this work of His Incarnation He continues to accomplish in 
each one of us. It is by His grace which He merited for us through 
His humility and sufferings that He desires to come into our souls 
and to dwell in them, making us more and more like Himself, yes, 
so to speak, becoming incarnate in each one of us. These sublime 
facts St. Paul vividly describes to us in the Epistle of today’s holy 
Mass, to the end that we “know all the charity of Christ, which 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


surpasseth all knowledge; that we may be filled with all the ful- 
ness of God.”’ 

What is the means employed by our Savior to produce and 
preserve in our souls this union with Himself? It is divine grace, or 
the assistance of God which comes to aid us in our weakness. This 
weakness is so great that we cannot even begin any supernatural 
work, unless our will is disposed thereto by God’s grace. Besides 
this preventing grace which makes us willing to do good, we re- 
quire other graces, namely those which sustain and strengthen us 
in the work which we have begun that we may bring it to success- 
ful issue. 

In view of these facts, we cry out with the Psalmist in the 
Introit: ‘‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, . . ."’ and petition God in 
the Collect: ‘May Thy grace, we beseech Thee, O Lord, ever both 
prevent us and follow us. . . .”” In the Gradual we proclaim the 
majesty of God who has built up Sion, His Church, the strong- 
hold of His chosen people. Offertory, Secret and Postcommunion 
incite the humble soul to trust in God’s powerful help and to ex- 
pect from His great bounty all the graces needed to preserve and 
strengthen its union with Christ, the Savior and Lover of all man- 
kind. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Great Law of Charity 


In the readings of last Sunday’s holy Mass humility was 
pointed out as the first and foremost condition of the soul’s union 
with Christ our Lord. God must of necessity resist the proud and 
give His grace to the humble. Today we are instructed regarding 
the very bond of our union with Christ—charity. Charity is that 
essential characteristic of the New Law which renders it vastly su- 
perior to the Mosaic Law of old. Whereas in the Old Law fear was 
the dominant motive force, in the New Law love must be supreme. 

This charity comprises the whole of the Law. Christ Himself 
in the Gospel of today’s holy Mass declares that the first and great- 
est of the commandments is that which prescribes the love of God. 
He then proceeds to add the commandment of the love of neighbor 
and teaches that it is like to the first. We, therefore, must love the 
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Lord our God with our whole soul and our whole mind and our 
neighbor as ourselves. It is self-evident that we cannot love God 
unless we love His work also, that is to say, all beings created in 
God’s image and likeness. And thus he who fulfills the precept of 
charity fulfills the whole Law. The Decalogue or Ten Command- 
ments, which were given by God in the Old Law for all times and 
for all people, contain in reality the great duty of charity, for the 
first three precepts enforce our obligations towards God, the other 
seven inculcate our duties to our neighbor, based on the duties 
which we owe to ourselves. For if we love God with our whole 
heart we will faithfully observe all His commandments, in other 
words, we will fulfill the whole of the Law. 


As God is but one in three divine Persons and as unity is a 
characteristic of God, so also must this unity be reflected in the 
Christian religion by the unity of faith, of Baptism and of hope. 
And again, as God is charity, it is our duty to be united to God 
and to our brethren by the bond of charity. This sublime truth 
is explained by St. Paul in the Epistle which is read in the Mass 
of this Sunday. He who so distinguished himself by his intense love 
of God and neighbor writes from his prison to the Ephesians, be- 
seeching them to ‘“‘walk worthy of the vocation in which you are 
called. With all humility and mildness, with patience, supporting 
one another in charity, careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. One body and one Spirit, as you are called in 
one hope of your calling. One Lord, one faith, one Baptism.” 


From this unity of faith, of Baptism and hope result unity 
of body and of spirit, unity in the striving of all for the same 
eternal happiness. It is indeed in the Church that this unity is ac- 
complished, maintained and brought to maturity. For her mem- 
bers form but one mystic Body of which Christ Himself is the 
Head. It is a holy union that exists between Head and members, a 
union which by the same faith and Baptism sanctifies and unites 
all members in Christ. Is it any wonder that St. Paul should be- 
seech all Christians to walk worthy of their vocation as followers 
of Christ and as joined to Him and to their brethren by the bonds 
of charity? How solicitous should we not all be to maintain and 
strengthen this union with God and our fellow-men! 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


Knowing the strict justice of God toward sinners that sepa- 
rate themselves from Him, we cry out with the Psalmist in today’s 
Introit: ““Thou art just, O Lord, and Thy judgment is right; deal 
with Thy servant according to Thy mercy. Blessed are the unde- 
filed in the way; who walk in the law of the Lord.” 

Thereupon we join the Church in her prayer (Collect) for 
strength against the temptations of the devil and for that purity 
of heart which true children of God must possess. The Gradual 
calls those blessed whom the Lord has chosen for His inheritance, 
and expresses confidence in God, who is all-powerful to grant our 
petitions, all-merciful toward those who trust in Him. 

The holy Sacrifice which is about to be offered up is a potent 
means of cleansing us from all faults and of preserving us from re- 
lapse into sin. Thus will union with God be effected and main- 
tained (Secret). Holy Communion, the great gift of charity, is 
above all else capable of strengthening the love of God and neigh- 
bor in our souls. May all Christians learn to draw from this divine 
sacrament that burning charity which is commanded so explicitly 
in the New Law: ‘““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind. 
And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ (Gospel). 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Divine Healer 


The eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost this year follows the 
September Ember Days. Ember week, as you are aware, occurs four 
times a year, at the beginning of each of the four seasons. This ob- 
servance is to remind us that we constantly need to be purified 
from sin since the weakness of the flesh and the strength of the pas- 
sions are ever striking fresh wounds to our souls. Man is in con- 
stant need of a divine Physician, who by His goodness and power 
is ever willing and able to heal all our ills, both of soul and 
body. And this divine Healer is no other than Jesus Christ Him- 
self. As such He appears before us in the Gospel of this Sunday. 
Touched by the deep faith of the men who brought Him “one 
sick of the palsy lying in a bed," Jesus said to him: “Be of good 
heart, son, thy sins are forgiven.” In this manner He healed the 
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wounds of the soul of the sick man. Then, hearing the murmurs 
of the scribes and Pharisees, He gave a clear proof of His divine 
power of healing the maladies of the soul by healing the sick man’s 
body, saying: “Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy house. And 
he arose, and went into his house. And the multitude seeing it, 
feared, and glorified God who had given such power to men.”” This 
divine Healer is still on earth in His Church, always ready to cure 
the wounds of our souls in the sacrament of Penance. 

Lest we fall into sin and incur the death of our soul, we must 
ever be on our guard against evil and prepare by good works for the 
final coming of Christ in judgment. For this we need God's as- 
sistance, the grace of Him who healed the soul and the body of 
the paralytic in today’s Gospel, ‘‘so that nothing is wanting to 
you in any grace, waiting for the manifestation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who also will confirm you into the end without crime, in 
the day of the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Epistle). 

What then could be more natural than that we, convinced 
of our entire dependence on the divine assistance, should implore 
God in the Collect to impart to us His own Spirit! With the aid 
of this Spirit we will be able to take the right course in our actions 
and so to “‘live as to be pleasing to Thee.” 


Still mindful of the days of fasting and penance that just 
came to an end, the Church points out to us in the Introit and 
Gradual of this Sunday that true peace and joy of soul follow in 
the wake of penitence: ‘“Give peace, O Lord, to them that patient- 
ly wait for Thee. . . . I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: 
We shall go into the house of our Lord.”’ Our spiritual vision is 
directed toward that heavenly city in which reigns a lasting peace, 
whence that strength comes which we need in order to seek peace 
and to pursue it. Should we not place our whole trust in the divine 
Physician and Bringer of peace, who by a mere word of His omni- 
potent will is able to heal all our weakness and to establish us in 
that serene peace which is a forestate of the undisturbed peace of 
the just in God? 

The prayers and fasting of the Ember weeks also have as their 
end to obtain of God special graces for those who are ordained 
priests at these times of the year. The words of the Epistle, “you 
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lurs are made rich in Christ, in all utterance and in all knowledge,” 
vine may be referred to the newly ordained. The power of pardoning 
an’s sinners, which our Lord publicly exercised in the Gospel of this 
ind Sunday, is also bestowed upon the priest through ordination. In 
it, the Offertory Moses, the great prophet of the Old Testament, is 
“his introduced as offering holocaust to God, well pleasing in His sight. 
sure Infinitely more pleasing before the Lord however is the Sacrifice 
of the New Law, in which Christ as the eternal Priest offers Him- 
ust self to His Father by the hands of His chosen ones whom He per- 
the mitted to share in His eternal priesthood. In the Communion the 
as- newly ordained priests are called upon in the words of the Psalm- 
- of ist ‘‘to bring up sacrifices and to come into His courts to adore the 
- to Lord in His holy place.’’ 
esus Let this Sunday then be a day of thanksgiving for the count- 
, in less blessings that have come to us in the past through the priest- 
hood of Christ in His Church. What would our life be without 
ced the priesthood, i.e., without the divine Sacrifice, without holy 
lore Communion and the other gifts of the Lord in His Church? Why 
aid not devote some quiet hour of the day to a loving consideration of 
ons the vast number of benefits and blessings that make for true hap- 
piness in the life of every faithful Christian? ‘‘Nourished by Thy 
just sacred gift, we render thanks unto Thee, O Lord; and supplicate 
and Thy mercy to make us ever worthy to partake thereof” (Post- 
in communion). 
nt- NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
a Putting on Christ 
ace, All men are called to heavenly bliss. But no one can reach this 
ace sublime goal except through union with Christ, the Savior of man- 
‘ine kind. Christ has repeatedly declared that we cannot come to the 
ni- Father except through Him. If the heavenly Father sees Christ, His 
in beloved Son, in us and us in Christ, then we shall be acceptable to 
of Him. This union of the soul with Christ is most emphatically 
brought home to us in the holy Mass of this Sunday. The parable 
reir related by our Lord in the Gospel likens the kingdom of heaven 
ned to a wedding feast given by a powerful ruler on the occasion of 
rou the marriage of his son. Two classes of guests are distinguished. 
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The first, the Jews, refused to take part in the feast; some of them 
even went so far as to illtreat the servants of the king and put 
them to death. Thereupon the pagans or gentiles were called to 
the wedding banquet to take the place of these unworthy subjects. 
In fact, this invitation to the heavenly feast is continually going 
forth, and the gentiles are being gathered by the preachers of the 
Gospel from all quarters of the globe and from every shore, so 
that today they fill the Church, which reaches to the ends of the 
earth. The beatific union is prepared for on earth; it is begun by 
the union of Christ with the souls of His faithful in holy Com- 
munion, and will be completed and sealed forever in heaven. 


God, being holiness itself, must of necessity demand of the 
individual due preparation for his union with His only-begotten 
Son. This means: In order to receive the body of Jesus in holy 
Communion and to be admitted by Him to His heavenly feast, he 
must wear the nuptial robe of faith and the state of grace. 

In the Epistle of the holy Mass St. Paul still further explains 
these requirements when he says: “‘Be ye renewed in the spirit of 
your mind, and put on the new man, who according to God is 
created in justice and holiness.’’ He further tells us that we must 
labor to cast off our evil inclinations and our bad habits, and to put 
on the spirit of Christ which is the true wedding garment, without 
which no one can enter the kingdom of heaven. 


To accomplish this, God must come to our assistance. This 
truth is expressed in the Introit of the Mass in which the Lord 
exhorts His subjects: “I am the salvation of the people: in what- 
ever tribulation they shall cry to Me, I will hear them; and I will 
be their Lord for ever. Attend, O My people, to My law; incline 
your ears to the words of My mouth.”’ 

In the Collect the Church implores for her children the divine 
assistance, by means of which all obstacles on the way to heaven 
are overcome. The soul thus freed from her weakness finds it easy 
to devote itself to the doing of the divine will. The Gradual tells 
us how we should pray. Our petitions should ascend as incense 
before the throne of God. Gratitude for all His benefits is likewise 
inculcated. We proclaim our absolute trust in God who comes to 
our aid in all our afflictions of soul and body (Offertory). 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


We express our firm belief that all graces necessary for salva- 
tion come to us through the sacred Victim offered on the altar 
(Secret), and that the heavenly Mysteries are a remedy for all our 
ills (Postcommunion). Thus we can readily see that only living 
members of Christ will be able to respond to the divine call and 
partake of the heavenly wedding banquet with their divine Head. 
Putting on Christ is the life work of every true follower of the 
Savior. 



















JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





The Liturgical Revival has been called the most im- 
portant and the most promising movement in the Church 
today. Every one who is really acquainted with its gen- 
eral aspects, its spiritual labors and results, will gladly 
corroborate this judgment. Whoever has once celebrated 
the holy Sacrifice in union with a large congregation, for 
him the Liturgical Revival can no longer present a real 
problem. For him there but remains one sole task: to join 
wholeheartedly and to help in its diffusion.—J. WILL, 
S.J., in Manual of Catholic Action. 












ART AND THE LITURGY 


UM eo eram cuncta componens: et delectabar per sin- 
gulos dies ludens coram eo omni tempore—lI was with 
Him, ordering all things; I was with Him in joyous 
rapture every day, playing before Him at all times’’ 
(Prov. 8, 30, 31). So speaks eternal Wisdom, the 

Word that was God and that was with God in the beginning. And 

these words give testimony of the mysteries of divine life, of that 

happiness that surpasses all understanding, of a world in which 
purposes have disappeared but meaning has gained its all-embracing 
profundity. In this sacred kingdom which is His own, He lives in 

His eternal brightness, in His eternal truth, in His eternal goodness, 

in His eternal beauty. He lives and rules in His kingdom as the 

Deus absconditus, the transcendent, the invisible, the intangible 

God who has hidden His countenance. 

But here are we, created beings in a created universe. We touch 
the seam of the mantle of His splendor which has been spread over 
all creation. And in reverence and awe we adore the miracle of 
miracles: the eternal Fountainhead of all being has manifested His 
infinite love in a brotherly embrace; He has become visible, tangible, 
human in the Word which has become flesh, in the God-made- 
Man, in the Logos Christos, in the Image of the Father. 

A new splendor, a new dignity, a new sanctity has descended 
upon all creation. All creation has become intensified in its natural 
bend toward the infinite good, toward its ultimate goal and per- 
fection. This created universe is only God’s shadow, But now it 
has become animated by a new determination, a new direction, a 
new corporative will. The intelligent creature is no longer groping 
in darkness and blindness. A streak of light has fallen upon the 
road that leads to the fruition of his many endeavors and his ardent 
desires. He follows the intelligible in the sensuous, step by step 
seeking his way to the supersensuous. 

Tanta similitudo! Tanta dissimilitudo! So much similitude, 
and yet, such infinite distance, such fearful separation, such a threat- 
ening abyss! But still, the distance is beckoning, the depth is call- 
ing, and however feeble the answering voice, the divine Word is 
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resounding in the vox humana, praising Him who calls her from 








































within. 
sin- There is in the dim mirror of created being a symbolical rep- 
vith resentation of the Source of all being. All created being points be- 
rous yond itself to the uncreated Creator. So from the little brook we 
1es”” proceed to the fountainhead, from the image to the maker of 
the images, from a world of fleeting shadows to a realm of dazzling 
And and tranquil realities. We speculate, we think, we reason; that 
-hat means, we look into the mirror of creation, and this mirror not 
vich only reflects our own being and our own destiny, but it also reveals 
‘ing Him who has created the mirror as well as the one who looks into 
; in the mirror. In awe and reverence we admire His groundless wis- 
ess, dom, His boundless power, His infinite goodness, His unspeakable 
the loveliness. We make use of images as long as we travel the ordi- 
ible nary path of meditation, we make use of reason as an efficient tool 


to illuminate our understanding, to clarify our vision, and to 
stimulate our power of divination. Meditation puts us on the 


= right track and points out the right direction. But if He so will, 
of there may arise a blessed hour when a higher form of life will im- 
His press its form and leave its mark upon our souls. In the life of 
be contemplation our poverty will be so attracted by the superabun- 
in, dant radiance of His glory that divine grace will raise us above our 
own selves; we shall contemplate the divine mysteries freed from 
led images and experience such rapture as no tongue can possibly de- 
on scribe. 
er- All Christian art is inspired and moved by Christian mysti- 
it cism. And Christian mysticism rests firmly upon the principles of 
2 Dogmatic Theology and Christian philosophy. What is Christian 
ing art, and who is a Christian artist? 
the Is art something that enhances the life of man; is it some- 
ont thing that gratifies man’s longing for beauty; is it something that 
tep is added to the values of life, after life’s more material cravings 
and needs have been satisfied? Is it a kind of luxury for the sophisti- 
de, cated, a kind of seasoning provided for the gratification of the taste 
at- of the intellectual gourmet? Christian art is nothing of that kind. 
11- All great art is of a different kind. Art is something more exalted, 


but it is also something more humble. If it is more exalted, could 
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it possibly be that the values of art belong to the very highest of 
life’s values and the very ultimate of life’s aims and ends? Could 
art ever become a substitute for religious values? The sublime na- 
ture of Christian art and the bewitching splendor of all great art 
seems to invite such a confusion and such a perversion of values. 
But while such a definition would satisfy the sublimity of art, it 
would injure and destroy the humility of art. 


What then is art? Art is a virtue of the practical intellect. Art 
is ordered, proportioned, and related to the sphere of making, and 
the mark of a good artist is that he turns out a good work. The 
modest craftsman who does his work well is an artist. The great 
genius whose works live on and are admired by posterity is an 
artist. The two are of the same kind. There is no difference in 
principle, there is only a difference in degree. The firm determina- 
tion in the artist’s mind to turn out a good work raises his intellec- 
tive faculty to a maximum of perfection and operative efficiency. 
It gives his faculty the nature of a virtue. If this virtue is present 
in the mind of the maker of a thing, his work will be well done. 
And if this same virtue would be ever present in the mentality of 
society, we should always have plenty of good artists. The man- 
ner of the action always follows the disposition of the agent, and 
as a man is, so are his works. The great epochs of art knew of no 
essential difference between the artist and the artisan. Both served 
well the social organism by producing good works to the best of 
their ability and in accordance with their natural talents. 


Bonum est quod omnia appetunt. Good is what all desire. A 
work that is well done has a force of attracting desire. Bonum au- 
tem se extendit ad non entia quae etiam in esse vocat; dicitur enim 
bonum a boare, quod est vocare. The good even extends to that 
which is void of being and calls it into existence; for the word 
“good”’ is derived from the verb “‘to call."" The good exercises a 
binding force, a soothing spell, a power of harmonization. What 
is good, therefore, satisfies our longing for perfection, for propor- 
tion, for harmony. We like things that are of that kind. We like 
their appearance. They please our sight. Pulchra enim dicuntur 
quae visa placent, Beauty is what gives pleasure to sight. A good 
thing gives us joy, which is derived from our knowledge that it is 
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ART AND THE LITURGY 


good. It is pleasant to apprehend. It is beautiful. Although beauty 
is essentially the object of our intellect, our senses also play a part 
in the enjoyment of the beautiful. They serve our mind, and they 
are also a certain kind of reason. Et sensus ratio quaedam est. (S. 
Th. I, q. 5, a. 4, ad 1.) 

“For beauty three things are requisite,’’ says St. Thomas. “In 
the first place, integrity or perfection, for whatsoever things are 
imperfect, by that very fact are ugly; and due proportion or conso- 
nance; and again effulgence’”’ (S. Th. I, q. 39, a. 8). These are 
the qualities that the mind likes and enjoys: integrity, which is a 
property of all being; proportion, which implies order and unity; 
and brightness or clarity, which is related to the light and intelligi- 
bility of the mind. In the beautiful, the mind finds itself again, 
with its own properties. ‘““The mind,’’ says Jacques Maritain, ‘‘is 
then like the stag at the spring of running water; it has nothing 
to do but drink, and it drinks the clarity of being’ (Art and Scho- 
lasticism, p. 26). 

Where do we find, then, the deepest meaning of art and 
beauty? The deepest meaning of art and beauty is revealed in the 
nature of being itself. The beautiful has an intimate relationship 
to that which is metaphysically true. The radiance of creation, the 
splendor of intelligibility in created beings, in a way conforms to 
that Intelligence which is the cause of all things. The beautiful, 
therefore, belongs to the order of transcendentals. The beautiful is 
a property of being, it is being, considered from a certain aspect, 
and in that respect it resembles the One, the True, and the Good. 


God who is the author and the source of all particularized 
beauty, He who possesses all perfections, possesses also perfect 
beauty, unchangeable beauty, undiluted beauty, absolute beauty. 
God is beauty itself, and He imparts beauty to all created beings. 
Every form is a “‘certain irradiation from the first brightness’ or 
“a participation in the divine brightness.’ The supereminent har- 
mony of divine beauty causes all participated harmony, all partici- 
pated union and consonance among created beings. Our striving 
from diversity to unity, harmony and oneness signifies a feeble 
endeavor on the part of the creature to attain by imitation and 
succession to the primeval oneness, goodness, and beauty of the 
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Creator. ““The beauty of the creature is nothing but a similitude 
of the divine beauty shared among things.”’ 

Beauty belongs to the order of transcendentals. What is tran- 
scendent is not confined to any given class, but is a property of 
being as such. That symbolization of the beautiful that we call 
art shares in the nature of the beautiful of which it is an expres- 
sion. It speaks the universal language of beauty and acts as a spir- 
itual tie which unites and binds together what is separated by ma- 
terial boundaries. It displays a unifying force which breaks down 
the stifling walls that stand in the way of mutual human confi- 
dence and understanding. Art can act as an eminent formative pow- 
er in social life and in education. But the deepest meaning of art 
can only be realized by the profoundest esthetics, which is em- 
bodied in Christian philosophy. Only the Christian artist can have 
a full realization of the meaning of art. ‘‘Art demands great tran- 
quility,”’ says Fra Angelico, “‘and to paint the things of Christ, the 
artist must live with Christ.’” The essence of Christian art is con- 
tained in this single and singular phrase. In this postulate is also 
included all that can be said about the function of art as a factor 
in education. 

Wherein does the educational value of art consist? In the good- 
ness that has been infused in the work of art and that shines forth, 
calling all things to this same goodness. It is essentially foreign to 
art to advance a thesis. A good work of art rests in itself in in- 
tegrity, proportion, and clarity, qualities that speak for themselves. 
But the work of art sends forth into the world the virtues that the 
good man who made it has enshrined in it. So it teaches truth, 
goodness, and beauty without doing so intentionally. The real 
work of art, then, is without a purpose. It is nothing but ‘‘splen- 
dor veritatis,”’ it is nothing but the splendor of truth. Could it be 
anything higher or anything better? 


All Christian art is Christocentric. It derives its inspiration 
from Christian dogma, Christian faith, Christian mysticism. Chris- 
tian mysticism and Christian art find their most sublime manifesta- 
tion and full fruition in Christian liturgy. Out of service, adora- 
tion, and glorification rises a most intimate interplay of art and 
religion, in which all the arts participate. It is here that the arts 
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ART AND THE LITURGY 


are reunited to the original source from which all of them have 
sprung. 

Christian liturgy is like Christian art in that it has no pur- 
pose. It has only meaning. Christian liturgy, in its objective reality, 
is not for the sake of man, it is primarily for the sake of God. The 
soul faces divine reality, divine truths, symbols of the divine and 
direct manifestations of the divine. Taking part in liturgical life 
and liturgical action, the soul is being informed and superformed 
with divine light, not by moral instruction or intellectual erudition, 
but by breathing the air of supernatural life, by being transformed 
and transfigured under the influence of supernatural grace. The 
sacramento-liturgical life of grace leads the human creature to the 
recognition and true realization of his being and his destiny. 


Christian liturgy is Christian life which has been transformed 
into the all-inclusive and supreme type of Christian art. The beauty 
of Christian liturgy is a continuous revelation of truth and good- 
ness. Pulchritudo est splendor veritatis. Pulchritudo est species boni. 
Beauty is the splendor of truth and goodness. But if beauty is the 
splendor of truth and goodness, truth and goodness must be, be- 
fore there can be beauty. Beauty is a “bonum superadditum.” Beau- 
ty has the strange quality that it is never attained when it is sought 
for. If we are longing for beauty, we must keep our eyes fixed on 
truth and goodness. If we want to live a life that is truly beautiful, 
we must unswervingly aspire to a life in which truth and goodness 
rank highest. If our life is a good life and a true life, it will also 
be a beautiful life. 


What is true of every one of us is also true in regard to the 
artist. If an artist wants to create a beautiful piece of work, he 
must have fulfilled the preliminary task of becoming a good and 
true man. If he strives first and foremost to become a good and true 
man, then the goodness and the truth of his own being will be 
mirrored in his work and will radiate from it as “‘splendor verita- 
tis.” But he who is after beauty as an end in itself, he who strives 
after beauty for beauty’s sake or after art for art’s sake, such an 
artist will never be able to make a beautiful thing out of his life 
or out of his work. He will foil his life and confound his work. 
He has sinned against the true order of values. But he who is after 
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nothing but truth and goodness will encounter beauty without 
having sought for it. Beauty will enhance his life and illumine 
his work. 

Our final thought, then, quite naturally turns back again to 
Christian liturgy in which Christian art, as we have said, comes 
to its fruition. Christian liturgy is primarily concerned with truth, 
not with beauty. Christian liturgy is essentially and primarily con- 
cerned with the stern and solemn reality of the salvation, redemp- 
tion, and sanctification of God’s creation and in particular with 
the eternal destiny of the human soul. But lo, the contemplation 
of the divine dispensation and manifestation of eternal truth has 
been rewarded by the superadded presentation of beauty. The hid- 
den depths of being have disclosed their treasures, they have re- 
vealed themselves in forms of undying splendor and immortal 
glory. As acting characters, partaking in that powerful drama in 
which the fate of our immortal soul provides the theme for a unity 
of action that culminates in the final catharsis, we bow before the 
majesty of the divine and pray with St. Augustine: ‘‘Noverim me! 
Noverim te! Dominus meus et Deus meus!”’ 

KURT F. REINHARDT, PH.D. 

Stanford University, California 
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MERELY SPECTATORS 


HERE was once an American lady who had lived in 
Germany two years. One day after dinner she de- 
scribed the results of her residence. ‘‘Every unpleasant- 
ness has happened to me in this country,” she said. 

“TI am in favor of having Mr. Roosevelt levy an ex- 

port duty upon all United States citizens to make them stay at 
home. I have been drenched by sudden rains a hundred times, once 
I skidded down the side of a mountain, a thousand Nazis have 
held out their little tin cans for pennies when I would rather give 
them scorpions, once I lost my passport, and twice I have been 
run over by bicycles.’’ After this introduction she went on, after 
the fashion of ladies, to describe her dislikes in detail. Later, when 
asked if she could speak German, she admitted that up to the 
present she had not even tried. 


Thus can it happen that a traveller might remain twenty years 
instead of two among the peoples of a foreign land, and, persist- 
ing in that state of mind, be just as strange at the end as on the 
day of arrival. Such a one is almost completely isolated in the 
country, strange to the language, foreign to the national thought, 
critical of the customs. That anyone should choose to remain thus 
aloof is astonishing, and likewise unnatural in that it is a sort of 
denial of the social nature of man. 

The sojourn of many Catholics in the Church is somewhat 
like the sojourn of the lady in Germany. True, in the usual course 
of events a Catholic is seldom subjected to great unpleasantness in 
the Church. But it is very likely that he will be drenched by rain 
on the way to Mass once in a while. And if he throws his pass- 
port to heaven away, the confession necessary to retrieve it is not 
always entirely pleasant. He will very probably be asked sometimes 
to give money for the support of the Church, but certainly never 
with the stupid arrogance of a Nazi. 

Still the unpleasantries are not important. What is important 
is the fact that Catholics remain strangers, not within a foreign 
land, but within their native country, within their own City in 
which they were reborn, in which they grew up in Christ. One 
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might indeed be forgiven if he remained a stranger in a foreign 
land, if having hung up his harp he refused while there to sing 
the songs of Sion. But it is much more difficult to find forgiveness 
for one who remains a stranger in his native country and in his 
home City. 


Certainly it is a singular thing that a Catholic in the Church 
can suffer comparison with the lady in Germany. But the cause of 
the strangeness is exactly the same in both cases. The Church 
speaks a high and noble language. One cannot learn it without ef- 
fort. It does not come by instinct any more than German grammar 
comes by instinct. Neither can one ‘‘pick up’’ the language simply 
by being a Catholic any more than the lady had ‘“‘picked up’’ Ger- 
man simply by living in Munich. 


But by the language of the Church I do not mean Latin. 
True, Latin is her language in the West. But what is more im- 
portant than learning Latin is to learn what the Church says in 
Latin, what she thinks in her innermost being, what she prays in 
the depth of her soul, how she adores, what she does for penance, 
how she rejoices, and why in the night tears are upon her cheeks, 
why she wears the garments in which she is clothed, how she 
walks in gracious dignity and waits with a mother’s repose; to 
learn why she sorrows without trace of despair, rejoices without 
sign of abandon, how she holds up every worldly thing in the light 
of Christ and correctly estimates its worth; how she is a virgin, 
why she is a bride, and by what means she is made a mother. And 
the knowledge of such things is only the beginning. It is more 
important to do them—to think her thoughts, pray her prayers, 
adore in her adoration, perform her penance, weep with her weep- 
ing, rejoice in her happiness, wear her garments, walk with her 
dignity, and, like her, hold up oneself and one’s worldly possessions 
to the light of Christ and accurately estimate what value they have. 
In other, and not so many, words, that which is to be done is sen- 
tire cum Ecclesia. And though one might imagine that one must 
first know the Church before one can so live with the Church, it 
can very well happen that by performing the action one will ar- 
rive at the knowledge. The means, of course, by which one enters 
into the life of the Church is by taking part in the liturgy. 
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MERELY SPECTATORS 


Much has been written, and many words wasted in speech, 
about the benefits of travel. We are told that it broadens the mind, 
sharpens sensibility, enlarges the understanding. But in spite of 
the loquacious efforts of travel bureaus to bring about the amelior- 
ation of the race in this manner, the mere fact that the majority of 
the citizenry have no time to travel will make it quite unattainable. 
If a Catholic were under the necessity of spending as much time 
and money to become acquainted with the Church as he would 
need to do to become acquainted with the Germans or the Japa- 
nese, he would possess a perfectly valid excuse for remaining un- 
acquainted with her. And if the further obstacle were present that | 
he would need to learn a new tongue, he would have an excuse 
still more impregnable. But, as a matter of fact, neither is neces- 
sary. The citizens of the kingdom of heaven are already within 
the kingdom of heaven. They have no need to expose themselves 
to the danger of shipwreck. Where they are now, there is the 
Church also; and where the Church is, there also is the liturgy — 
otherwise the Church herself would not be there. They are under 
the necessity only of opening their eyes to the Mystery in which 
they are. 


If residence in a foreign land is a means of broadening the 
mind, sharpening sensibility, deepening sympathy and enlarging 
understanding, it must certainly be admitted that residence—con- 
scious sympathetic residence—in the kingdom of heaven will ac- 
complish those same ends surpassingly well. Or, if a man who 
lives with the Germans or the Japanese for a while makes a better 
man of himself, certainly a man who lives with Christ and the 
saints in the Church must of necessity make of himself a better 
Christian. 


Those who find themselves unable to go abroad supply the 
want by reading books about foreign countries. That might be 
necessary even if they do go abroad. But the books at best are but 
a poor substitute for living abroad. Those who cannot live with 
the Church might supply the want by reading books about the 
Church. That also might be necessary in any case. But the books 
at best are but a poor substitute. And anyhow, who is unable to 
live with the Church? 
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The tourist who goes about the streets of European: cities 
gazing at the exteriors of buildings, while he keeps one finger in 
the place in Baedeker, is frequently made fun of. Those who poke 
the fun have the idea that looking at the outsides of buildings is 
not of much value. They think that one who wishes to learn the 
Japanese should live like a Japanese. Perhaps they are right. At any 
rate, one cannot learn the Church by looking at her from the out- 
side. One cannot learn the Mass, for example, by being present at 
it as a spectator. If one would know the Church, one must “‘live 
with the Church.” 

It might be said that after all there are no such strangers 
within the Church. But actually the number of citizen-strangers 
in the City of God has grown very great, for the supreme authority 
of the City spoke to all of them about being mute spectators. They 
must learn to live as citizens, he said, think the thoughts, speak 
the language, imitate the actions, pray the prayers. All means shall 
be employed to help them exercise the lofty privileges of citizen- 
ship—sentire cum Ecclesia. They shall be enabled to take part in 
the liturgy, to live the life of the Church actively. Strangers no 
more, except to the passing world, they shall be directed to that 
source which, for true Christian piety and true Christian citizen- 
ship, is quite indispensable. 

PAUL BUSSARD 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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“CALENDAR REFORM AND THE LITURGY 


HE present article is an attempt to bring before an 
audience of persons especially devoted to the liturgy 
of the Catholic Church a question in which they 
should be highly interested and concerning which 
they should have the latest information. 


The reform of the calendar has been agitated for many years. 
In this particular place, however, we shall be concerned neither 
with the history of the subject, nor with the general advantages 
of calendar reform, nor with the official stand of the Church on 
the matter: all of which points the present writer has covered at 
some length in other publications.’ We shall consider here only the 
strictly liturgical aspect of our question, in the hope that such con- 
sideration may arouse reflection, and possibly comment, on the 
part of those who are most familiar with the liturgy and best fitted 
to pass judgement on matters liturgical. 


But first for a brief resumé of the current proposals. There 
are two of these, finally selected by the League of Nations as be- 
ing the most feasible out of all those proposed throughout the 
world. The first is the thirteen month, twenty-eight day plan, 
which explains itself. The second is the twelve month, equal quar- 
ters plan.’ 


Each of these schemes posits a so-called ‘blank,’’ or “‘supple- 
mentary,” or extra-calendrical day in order to obtain the great 
desideratum of permanence. This dies non is called by neither a 
week day nor a Sunday name, and is considered, for calendrical 
purposes, to be outside of the calendar entirely. It is used once in 
ordinary years (three hundred sixty-five days) and twice in leap 
years (three hundred sixty-six days). By means of this very simple 
artifice each year counts always three hundred sixty-four days 
(28 x 13, or 91 x 4). 





1Cf. Columbia, May, 1932. f; 16; The ag ee Review, September, 1932, wr 208 ; 
The Esslesiastical Review, January, 1933, p. 1; The Sign, February, 1934, p. 


*These plans are advocated respectively in the U. S. by the International Fixed 
Calendar Association, 343 State St., Rochester, . Y., and by The World Calendar 
Association, 485 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y¥. Either organization will furnish 
enplaniatery literature on request 
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Both of the schemes under discussion also demand a fixed 
Easter: April 15 in the ‘Internation Fixed Calendar,” (thirteen 
month), April 8 in the “‘World Calendar’ (twelve month). It 
is to be noted, however, that a certain amount of permanence of 
the calendar may be obtained by means of the “blank” day quite 
independently of a fixed Easter. In other words, the Church calen- 
dar, if fixed in its dates except with regard to Easter, would be per- 
manent in the Proprium de Sanctis but not in the Proprium de 
Tempore. For example: the Immaculate Conception, December 8, 
let us say, would always fall on Friday, even though Easter and all 
the feasts dependent upon it still wandered about as at present. 


But what is wrong with our present calendar, the so-called 
Gregorian, that it should be in need of ‘‘reform’’? It was good 
enough for our fathers and grandfathers to the nth generation: 
why should it not be good enough for us? 


Speaking again only from the liturgical standpoint, one may 
summarize the faults of the present calendar as follows. (1) Saints’ 
days and feasts of definite date are not stable, but may fall on any 
day of the week. This makes it impossible to remember the liturgi- 
cal calendar exactly from year to year with regard to these feasts. 
(2) Easter may occur anywhere between March 22 and April 25 
—a period of thirty-five days. Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity, the 
Sundays after Pentecost—in a word, all the feasts reckoned from 
Easter—may vary in date by a similar number of days. The result 
is that One can never tell from year to year when Easter and all 
its dependent festivals will occur. (3) The combination of the two 
foregoing difficulties results in a third, most provoking of all. There 
are constant coincidences, or collisions, so to speak, of dated feasts 
with festivals regulated by Easter. In order to establish regularity 
in the resultant confusion, intricate rules are drawn up for every 
contingency. For instance, one should know what Offices are pre- 
ferred to others; what Offices are transferred to other days; to what 
day they are transferred; what Offices are only commemorated; 
what Offices are omitted. One has to take into account such things 
as major Sundays of the first class, major privileged ferials, privi- 
legéd octaves, privileged vigils, primary doubles of the first class, 
major non-privileged ferials, privileged octaves of the third order, 
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CALENDAR REFORM AND THE LITURGY 


and a number of other terms and facts which only a born liturgiol- 
ogist could understand. r 

The practical solution of all these difficulties is that an Ordo, 
or “‘directory,’’ indicating the Office and Mass from day to day, 
is published every year; and the priest consults this official program 
whenever he says his Office or celebrates holy Mass. And since the 
layman, usually, cannot make head or tail of the Latin Ordo, we 
find it necessary to publish the Ordo in English for the laity, or 
to scatter abroad a Leaflet Missal for Sunday after Sunday. 

Such, then, are the general disadvantages of the present calen- 
dar. We shall consider them more in detail shortly. 

Now, to remedy these defects, it is proposed to stabilize the 
calendar as above indicated. What about these plans? 

The thirteen month calendar, from a liturgical standpoint, 
has many difficulties. The number twelve is so traditionally bound 
up with the Church’s calendar that it is hard to see how the 
Church could ever agree to its abandonment. Occasionally the num- 
ber itself, or a subdivision of it, has liturgical significance: as, for 
example, in the case of the Annunciation, March 25, which is 
exactly nine months from the feast of the Nativity, and thereby 
represents quite literally and evidently the period which the Savior 
spent in His Blessed Mother’s womb. By the thirteen month calen- 
dar’ the Annunciation would be March 18 and Christmas Decem- 
ber 23, and the exact correspondence of the two periods would be 
destroyed. 

The above facts foreshadow another grave difficulty of the 
thirteen month calendar. Dates that have been venerable for cen- 
turies would have to be changed. The Annunciation and Christ- 
mas have just been mentioned. One would have, besides, such 
strange things as these: Candlemas, February 5; St. Patrick, March 
20; St. Mark (Rogation Day), May 3; Nativity of St. John, Sol 
7 (!); the Visitation, Sol 15 (!!); the Assumption, August 3; 
All Souls, October 25; the Immaculate Conception, December 6, 
etc. The picture presented by so many outlandish dates is rather 
revolutionary, to say the least. 





‘ ’Throughout this article the “International Fixed Calendar” is used for pur- 
poses of ilustrafion as being a typical thirteen mouth scheme and the “World 
Calendar” as being the most acceptable twelve month plan. 
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Here is another point. The thirteen month calendar places 
Easter on April 15. This brings Good Friday on Friday, April 13. 
The perpetual conjunction of the most felicitous event in the 
Church calendar with Friday 13, however irrational the super- 
stition connected with that day may be, would be unfortunate. 


But such a circumstance is incidental. It is the too violent 
departure from all tradition that condemns the thirteen month 
scheme on liturgical grounds. The twelve months in the year and 
the familiar dates of the ecclesiastical calendar are too deeply rooted 
in the historical background of the Church to be thus easily re- 
linquished. 

True, if there were no alternative, one might possibly be 
justified in advocating the abandonment of tradition altogether, 
provided such abandonment were compensated for by sufficient ad- 
vantages and no other grave difficulties were involved. But here 
exactly is the weakest spot in the armor of the thirteen month pro- 
posal. Its great antagonist, the twelve month, equal quarters plan, 
not only offers stabilization and regularity, but also has the 
weighty advantage of departing as little as possible from the old, 
traditional arrangement. 

By the twelve month scheme, two days are added to February 
and one to April, whilst a day is taken from March, May and 
December. The other months remain as they are now. The result 
is four quarters of three months each in the constant proportion 
of thirty-one, thirty, thirty days. With the aid of the “‘blank’”’ 
days as explained above, this revised calendar assumes permanence. 
Given days always fall on the same dates, and given dates always 
occur on the same days of the week. 

In addition to this, the ‘““World Calendar’ places Easter on 
April 8. Concerning the historical fitness of this date we are not 
here concerned: we shall use the date simply as a working hy- 
pothesis. 

Now, it is quite astounding what advantages of symmetry 
and regularity these comparatively few changes accomplish. The 
Church year would always begin on December 3, the first Sunday 
of Advent; and Pentecost Sunday would always occur on May 26. 
There would always be four Sundays after Epiphany, instead of 
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CALENDAR REFORM AND THE LITURGY 


the two to six now possible; and always twenty-six Sundays after 
Pentecost. 

With this new arrangement we could always know on what 
day of the week and what date of the month great Church festivals 
fell. Christmas would always come on Monday and the Circum- 
cision on Sunday. The dates would be the old traditional ones 
familiar to everybody. Ascension would of course still be on Thurs- 
day; its constant date would be May 16—the middle Thursday in 
May. The Assumption and All Saints would fall on Wednesday, 
the Immaculate Conception on Friday. The dates would again be 
the old familiar ones: August 15, November 1, December 8. 

Year Day, and, in leap years, Leap Day, might become holy 
days of obligation. The Church could perhaps appoint new Of- 
fices for these days: perhaps one stressing the idea of universal 
peace, and another to honor Christ the Worker. Or possibly, on 
Year Day the Office for the Sunday within the octave of Christmas 
might be utilized. 

There would be a whole day of quiet before the two great 
festivals of Christmas and New Year’s. From the standpoint of 
liturgical appreciation this would be a decided advantage: minds 
and bodies would be rested, and the faithful would be in better 
condition to realize the full religious significance of these festivals. 

Other particular details the reader can easily figure out for 
himself. Let us meanwhile consider a more general point, which 
has already been touched upon in the foregoing. 


The Liturgical Movement has as one of its principal aims 
the active participation of the faithful in the public worship of 
the Church, particularly in holy Mass, and this is best accomplished 
by their intelligent use of the Missal. But what do they find when 
they begin to study the Missal? A continual change of feasts and 
Offices from year to year: omissions here, commemorations there, 
transferences in another place—all of which becomes very con- 
fusing. And they discover, if they consult their parish priest, that 
even he cannot remember all the changes that occur, and is forced 
to use his Ordo in order to follow the Church’s calendar properly. 

Confronted with such facts, the poor liturgically-minded lay- 
man throws up his hands in despair: the Ordo is in Latin, and has 
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so many abbreviations that it looks like a Chinese puzzle. Perhaps 
he reflects with more understanding upon something he once read: 
that a doctor’s prescription and a priest’s Ordo are two things no 
layman may ever hope to understand this side of paradise. 

However, our seeker after liturgical beauty, after almost giv- 
ing up his ambitions to understand the Mass thoroughly, suddenly 
finds that a sort of Ordo is printed in English for his especial bene- 
fit; and he quickly buyeth thereof, and goeth his way rejoicing. 
Or he hears of a Leaflet Missal published for every Sunday—and 
he buyeth thereof also, and goeth his way doubly rejoicing. 


That is, he buys if he has enough sustained interest in the 
liturgy, and enough spare change. But even then, he finds it rather 
cumbersome and provoking to be forced to carry the Ordo along 
with his pocket Missal and constantly consult it. And as for the 
general principles that underlie the thing, he finds himself as much 
in the dark as ever. For the Leaflet Missal he is duly grateful; but 
this, too, he finds to be a cumbersome makeshift, useful only on 
Sunday; and the yearly expense, be it ever so small, may be a 
source of constant annoyance. 

Wouldn't it be glorious to put all these clumsy appurtenances 
on the shelf and have a Missal in which everything would be the 
same year after year for a given date? In which the Proprium de 
Tempore (feasts that vary in date) and the Proprium de Sanctis 
(feasts of fixed date) would be conjoined and unified? In which 
it would only be necessary to turn to two parts of the book in 
order to follow the Mass—the Canon and the Proper of the day? 
For which no Ordo would be necessary from one end of the year 
to the other? 

All this would give such a coup de grdce to the difficulties of 
the liturgically minded as it is hardly possible to hope for. 

Now, of course, one may object to the proposal of a stabilized 
calendar on the grounds that our present arrangement has variety, 
and thereby adds the proverbial spice to ecclesiastical life. That 
there is variety at present one cannot deny; but the variety is of the 
kind that is more apt to cause profanity than to inspire a Te Deum 
in some circles. After all, the calendar is a means of measurement 
— it is the yardstick of time. All units of measurement are absolute 
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CALENDAR REFORM AND THE LITURGY 


and fixed: length, area, contents of one kind or another. Why 
should this unit of time alone vary from year to year? 

But let us look into this matter of liturgical variety a little 
more closely. 

The variety may consist in a feast falling on different days. 
For example, in 1932 the Circumcision fell on a Friday; in 1933 
on a Sunday. But liturgically the Office and Mass were quite the 
same in both years. So here the variety was nil, except with regard 
to the purely mechanical change of day. 


Another instance: in 1932 January 3 was the feast of the 
Holy Name, with a commemoration of the octave of St. John. In 
1933 January 3 was the octave of St. John, with no commemora- 
tion. But what does this mean as regards variety’? By the time Jan- 
uary 3, 1933, arrived, one forgot what took place January 3, 
1932. Variety is pleasing and significant only if one is conscious 
of the existing contrast. 

Further, that a feast is this year celebrated with its entire 
Office and next year is celebrated only by being commemorated in 
another Office is not a matter of especial variety either. The Office 
of the feast remains the same, and is recalled by its commemora- 
tion; and the commemoration itself merely consists of certain pray- 
ers taken from the Office. Once more, the variety is simply a me- 
chanical detail and one that a person would not remember from 
one year to the next. 

“‘But,"’ says some one, “more feasts and saints have their Of- 
fices said in full at least in some years by the present arrangement 
than would be true in a fixed calendar. And this makes for greater 
variety and greater devotion.” 

By way of example, our objector might adduce, let us say, 
the feast of St. Valentine. In the present year that saint got only 
a commemoration, since his feast coincided with Ash Wednesday; 
but in 1933 he had the whole day’s Office to himself. And people 
interested—lovers, supposedly, in this instance—might insist that 
at least occasionally their patron saint should have a day to himself. 

Very well. But one may deny from the very outset that this 
argument can be reduced to a matter of variety. After all, it is only 
the minor feasts that get deprived of a full Office very often: and 
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it is, just these feasts that lack variety in their Offices. The more 
important a feast becomes, the more likelihood, generally speak- 
ing, will there be of its having an Office of its own. But as.a feast 
decreases in importance it will have a growing tendency to borrow 
its Office from another day or from some general Office covering 
the class of feasts to which it belongs. So, for instance, this very 
feast of St. Valentine has only one lesson and an oration. proper 
to itself; the rest of it is taken from the general Office known as 
the “Common of One Martyr.’’ And the Mass for St. Valentine 
is taken wholly, with the exception of the orations, from the 
“Common” Mass Pro Martyre non Pontifice which is known by 
its introductory words In Virtute. Now, that same ‘““Common”’ 
Office and that same ““Common”’ Mass do service in the course of 
the year for a lot of other minor martyrs who have not a proper 
Office: and the repetition of such Offices makes for monotony, not 
for variety. Variety in the Church calendar consists in a difference 
not so much between the same day in various years as between 
successive days, or days fairly close together, in the same year. Pro- 
duce a schedule that is quite varied through three hundrd sixty- 
five days and you have a calendar with variety, even though that 
identical calendar be repeated year after year. And any one denying 
this must perforce criticize our present calendar on the very grounds 
upon which he is defending it: for after all, even in the present 
arrangement most days of the calendar, liturgically speaking, re- 
main practically the same year after year. 

It may also be pointed out that when an Office appears in full 
in a certain year, some other Office has suffered by being only com- 
memorated, due to coincidence with some more important feast. 
So the very thing which is supposed to be an advantage in the pres- 
ent calendar produces the precise disadvantage it is supposed to 
eliminate, and therefore neutralizes itself. 

Besides the feasts of saints said from the ‘“‘Common”’ there is 
another type of Office and Mass that may at times become quite 
monotonous: the ferial Office and Mass “‘of the day’’—de ea. We 
shall limit our consideration of these to the Mass. 


At one, and only one, season of the year is the ferial Mass 
proper and does it vary from day to day—and it is, therefore, 
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attractive (how beautifully so!) because of its appropriateness and 
variety. That one and only season of the year is Lent. At all other 
times the Mass of the day is a complete repetition of the Sunday 
Mass, with one or the other additional oration. The same is true of 
the Masses in certain octaves: v.g., the Immaculate Conception: 
when the Office of the octave is said, the corresponding Mass is the 
same as. the Mass of the feast. It is such repetitions that make for 
monotony, and not variety, in the present calendar. 

Just by way of statistics: there are in the calendar of the 
present year at least 75 days on which the Mass is identical with 
the Mass of a Sunday or of a feast that has a high ranking octave 
(counting in the Sundays and feasts themselves). Consider, for 
instance, the octave of the Epiphany. On January 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12 and 13 the Mass each day was quite the same. 

What is the point of all this? 

Well, the point is that the boasted variety of our present 
calendar does not eliminate the monotony that proceeds from the 
identity of liturgical functions and Offices on days next to, or not 
far removed from, each other. 

Would calendar reform eliminate this monotony? 


It would not. It would simply, as things stand, take some 
particular pattern of our varying Church calendar and make it 
permanent, with its monotony stabilized. In other words, granting 
that the year began on a Sunday, that Easter fell on April 8, and 
that we made use of the “‘blank’’ days, all the present rules for co- 
incidence, transference, etc. of feasts would be applied in one grand, 
final application, and then could be relegated to the realm of his- 
torical curiosities. The result would be, as it were, a petrifaction 
of the present rules. 

However, there would always be the possibility of varying the 
regular ecclesiastical routine by saying votive Masses—Masses, that 
is, chosen in accord with the votum or desire of the celebrant. One 
may be sure that the argument for variety in the calendar would 
come from the priest rather than the layman: the latter would be 
only too delighted to have a succession of things that he could 
easily understand and follow. If the priest therefore found the 
fixed calendar too monotonous, he would always be free to say 
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votive Masses. Indeed, the rules for the saying of these Masses 
might be relaxed somewhat for the benefit of such celebrants as 
would desire the utmost of variety in the liturgical functions. 

Yet, on the other hand, some priests at least (and the litur- 
gically-minded among the laity might well chime in with them) 
would rather desire a stiffening of the rules about votive Masses 
than otherwise. There are those who, at present, insert into the 
daily program of parish Masses by far more Requiem Masses—and 
they are votive Masses, be it remembered—than is good for an ap- 
preciation of the liturgy, clerical or lay. Why should the parish 
Mass morning after morning be in lugubrious black, when so many 
other beautiful Masses may be sung by simply following the liturgy 
of the day? What appreciation of the liturgy may be got by lis- 
tening to the droning of the Dies Irae most of the time? Grief is all 
right in its place, but we need not always be in mourning, and the 
Mass of the day is just as efficacious for the departed as the Missa 
de Requie. 

But that was by way of parenthesis. Let us now return 
to our main argument and consider one other aspect of it. 

It must not be thought that from the so-called variety of our 
present calendar only favorable, or seemingly favorable, results 
ensue. This very variety sometimes becomes so great as to cause 
notable incongruities. For instance, it can happen, under the pres- 
ent arrangement, that the Annunciation (March 25) falls on the 
third or fourth Sundays of Lent, Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday or 
Easter; or that the Purification (February 2) coincides with Sep- 
tuagesima, Sexagesima or Quinquagesima Sundays. A liturgiologist 
knows what this means. All the Sundays of Lent being of the 
“first class,’’ they are preferred to any other feasts whatsoever; and 
consequently the Annunciation, if it falls on any of them, must 
be transferred elsewhere. On the other hand, the three Sundays 
preceding Lent are of the ‘‘second class’; but the Purification is a 
“‘double of the second class,’’ and it is only a ‘‘double of the first 
class” that can displace one of these Sundays. The result again is 
translation. 

The present year offers an excellent illustration of these dif- 
ficulties. The Annunciation this year coincided with Palm Sunday. 
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Since no such feast can displace the Offices of Holy Week or Easter 
Week, the Annunciation had to be transferred to the week follow- 
ing Low Sunday, and so was celebrated on April 8. This destroys 
the correspondence of the nine months above mentioned, and is 
altogether anomolous, with no redeeming feature whatsoever. 


Difficulties of such a nature would be eliminated in our per- 
manent calendar. February 2 would be a Thursday, and March 25 
would fall on the Monday after Passion Sunday. 


A detailed examination of the new calendar would doubtless 
unearth other advantages from a liturgical standpoint. Possibly 
also further disadvantages might be discovered. But to the present 
writer the advantages seem to outweigh by far the disadvantages. 
However, this essay is an attempt to put the whole question before 
liturgically-minded people, and is an appeal for expressions of 
opinion on the subject—especially from those who speak with 
authority. It is only by thorough discussion that the problem can 
be clarified. And it cries for clarification, one way or another. 
Calendar reform is being agitated by very powerful agencies. If it 
can be adopted by the Church and adapted to her liturgy without 
essential difficulty and with many advantages both for herself and 
the world in general, then members of the Church should be the 
first to advocate it. If it offers insuperable obstacles, or should be 
combatted for any good reason whatsoever, then the opposition 
should begin now. It will be too late to offer objections if we ever 
come to the point where the state imposes a calendar upon every- 
body. Perhaps we shall never see that day. But who knows? In 
our own United States we have seen the day of the NRA and the 
CWA and the PWA and the CCC and a lot of other governmental- 
alphabetical organizations that, a few years ago, we should have 
sworn to be impossible. The same thing could conceivably happen 
with regard to calendar reform. 

EDWARD S. SCHWEGLER 


Buffalo, New York 
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WITH OUR Vileness and moral degeneracy displayed alas! too 
READERS long on the screen have done incalculable harm to 
countless souls, especially of the young. False con- 
sciences have been created, or at least delicacy of conscience has been 
impaired in very many of our people. Much of the labor expended 
upon our children by priests, parents and teachers has been frus- 
trated by the salacious and otherwise objectionable type of motion 
picture. At last the awakening has come. In all parts of the coun- 
try, among all groups—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, even pagan— 
a vigorous reaction against the indecent film has set in. A Decency 
Campaign is sweeping over the country enlisting millions of its 
citzens in an united effort to stem the tide of filth that threatens 
to undermine all public and private morality. 
Perhaps never before has Catholic Action had a more splendid 
opportunity to exert itself than in this conflict with the products 
of corrupt modern paganism and crass materialism. 


There are certain important lessons to be learned by us 
Catholics from the present film situation. One in particular we de- 
sire to draw attention to. How can we account for the fact that 
large numbers of our Catholic people, old and young, for years 
patronized indecent films, by their very presence in the cinema 
encouraged the producers and exhibitors of such filth and inflicted 
upon themselves great spiritual harm? This undeniable fact fur- 
nishes food for timely reflection. Here a number of questions in- 
trude themselves. Can it be that our teaching regarding purity is 
inadequate, 1.e., incapable of producing the desired results? Or is 
there perhaps over-reliance on the apodictical: ‘““Thou shalt, thou 
shalt not?’’ Do we give our moral teaching the necessary back- 
ground, the foundation which our Faith and the Church are able 
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to furnish? Will the Decency Campaign eventually accomplish 
what it set out to do, unless our people are taught what is right 
and what is wrong in the cinema and are given profound reasons 
why it must be so? And would not the sublime doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which of late has been brought to the 
fore throughout the Catholic world by the Liturgical Revival, with 
all its wonderful implications for right living, enhance our moral 
teaching in church, school and home? Is not the fact of our in- 
timate union with Christ, of the branches with the Vine, of the 
members with their divine Head, the basis of all morality of the 
individual, the family and society? We need but cite from the in- 
spiring book: The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ Ac- 
cording to the Principles of the Theology of St. Thomas by Abbé 
Anger (translated by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P.), to prove our 
contention. “Indeed the whole of Christian morality is trans- 
figured by the doctrine of the Mystical Body. That morality takes 
on a divine attractiveness while at the same time it reveals its very 
righteous and very holy exactions’ (p. 276). Again (p. 280): 
“Our physical body we have already spoken of as one of the chief 
works of the divine hands. That the Christians to whom St. Paul 
wrote might be filled with a horror for every sin of impurity, St. 
Paul presents no other argument but this—that the physical body 
is also a member of the Body of Christ, the tabernacle of Jesus 
Christ, the temple of the most holy Trinity. Here are his strong 
words: ‘Know you not that your bodies are the members of Christ? 
Shall I, then, take the members of Christ and make them the mem- 
bers of a harlot?’ ”’ 

In fact, in the entire Chapter V, dealing with the moral prin- 
ciples and action of the Mystical Body, the author proves that the 
moral teaching of St. Paul, as evinced by his Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Ephesians and Colossians, has as one of its 
most solid foundations his doctrine of the Mystical Body. Once 
our faithful are taught to know and live the Mystical Body doc- 
trine, they will be enabled to derive therefrom the practical conse- 
quences for moral living. This is the real solution of the moral 
problem underlying our Decency Campaign, at least as far as our 
Catholic people are concerned. 
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LITURGICAL MOVEMENT AT HOLY GHOST 
CONVENT, TECHNY, ILLINOIS 


“Omnia instaurare in Christo’’ was the momentous call of 
the saintly Pontiff Pope Pius X, which effected the birth of our 
present Liturgical Revival. It was a call which summoned to action 
all the faithful, but especially those who by their very station of 
life are in the lead, the Religious Orders of the Church. Since then 
many Religious communities have realized the wishes of the Holy 
Father and have entered whole-heartedly into the ranks of the 
liturgical apostles. Among these are also the Missionary Sisters, 
Servants of the Holy Ghost, of Holy Ghost Convent, Techny, 
Illinois. The brief account of the liturgical life of this community 
may prove encouraging to all interested in the furtherance of the 
Liturgical Revival, especially among our Sisterhoods. 


The Missionary Sisters, founded in 1889 by Rev. Arnold 
Janssen, founder of the Society of the Divine Word, are devoted 
to the foreign and home missions. Their activities include schools, 
hospitals, and various social works. As a missionary organization 
in the service of holy Mother Church, the Congregation, guided 
by the maxim that “living with the Church is living with Christ,” 
deems it its sacred duty to promote the Liturgical Apostolate 
wherever its field of labor may be. Consequently, at the mother- 
house every effort is made to imbue the Sisters with the liturgical 
spirit which later may give them inspiration and strength for their 
mussionary career. Realizing, however, the far-reaching consequences 
of this endeavor and their own deficiency, the Sisters, as Servants 
of the Holy Ghost, the life-principle of the Church, foster a special 
devotion to the third person of the Blessed Trinity. Each day is 
consecrated to His special service. One of the first prayers recited 
in the morning is the Sequence Vert Sancte Spiritus to implore His 
grace, light and strength upon their work. Then the hymn Veni 
Creator Spiritus is chanted to call down His divine assistance upon 
their morning meditation which is always in closest harmony with 
the liturgy of the ecclesiastical season. Furthermore, the Sisters en- 
joy the privilege of chanting the Pentecostal Office, the canonical 
hours of which are divided among the days of the week. Next in 
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order follows holy Mass. Although the Missa Recitata has not 
yet been adopted, each Sister uses a Daily Missal and ‘“‘prays the 
Mass.”” Hence all singing and praying not in accordance with the 
liturgy of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is carefully avoided. For many 
years the reception of holy Communion has been regarded by the 
community as an integral part of the holy Mass, as the Sacrificial 
Banquet of which all partake while assisting at the divine Sacri- 
fice. Consequently, holy Communion is received during holy Mass 
only, unless grave circumstances prevent it. 


In the liturgy of the Church the feasts of many saints hold an 
important place. Each day the relics of the saints whose feasts are 
observed in the Church on that particular day are exposed and 
venerated in the chapel to recall to mind the virtues of those whose 
lives were fashioned after Christ. In the evening the instruction on 
the liturgy of the following day is read from the excellent work 
Das Jahr des Heiles by Dr. Pius Parsch. The Sisters enjoy this 
book exceedingly; and the issues of past years are constantly used 
for private reading, study and meditation. (It is only to be re- 
gretted that this valuable work cannot be had in an English edition 
so that all American Congregations could profit by it.) Besides 
this, once a week a liturgical reading is held, the subject being 
chosen from ORATE FRATRES, Sponsa Regis, and other publica- 
tions of a similar nature. Thus the Sisters are guided by the spirit 
of the liturgy from morning till night when they close the day by 
chanting the antiphon of the Blessed Virgin Mary proper to the 
liturgical cycle. Several years ago the Vade Mecum of the Congre- 
gation was-revised, and many prayers both for private and common 
use were selected from the liturgy of the Church. 


The Sundays and feasts of Mother Church are days to which 
the whole community looks forward with holy joy, since they 
afford the Sisters an opportunity to take an active part in the 
worthy and solemn celebration of the divine service. Gregorian 
chant as the “highest model of Church music’’ holds first place in 
the musical repertoire of the community. The rendition of the 
chant is not restricted to a specially trained choir, but the entire 
community takes part. For several years each Sister has been using 
a copy of the Manuale Divini Officit, Vatican edition, and employs 
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it intelligently. All read Gregorian notation and understand the 
neums and basic principles of rhythm. On all Sundays and feast- 
days, High Mass and Vespers are sung by the entire community; 
Compline is sung on Saturday evenings. This custom dates back 
to the early days of the Congregation. Moreover, the highest feasts 
of the Church are solemnized with Solemn High Mass and First 
and Second Vespers. 


Readers may wonder how this is possible. The convent is 
about a mile distant from St. Mary's Mission House, conducted 
by the Society of the Divine Word, to whom the Sisters owe to 
a great extent the privilege of these frequent liturgical services. 
One may also ask, “‘Does it not take considerable time to prepare 
for so many High Masses and Vespers?’’ In the order of the day 
a certain period of time is allotted to the practice of Church music, 
either congregational or choir singing. Since the older members of 
the community have acquired a facility in the singing of plain- 
chant, the entire community devotes but one hour each week to 
the singing of Gregorian Masses, psalms, hymns, and antiphons. 
For the younger members, including the candidates, postulants, 
novices, and student Sisters, a liturgical chant course is conducted. 
This course comprises a survey of the history of plainchant, the 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X on Sacred Music, and the Apostolic 
Constitution of Pope Pius XI on the liturgy and on promoting 
Gregorian chant and sacred music. A thorough study is made of 
the Gregorian tonality, including sight reading and vocal exercises. 
The phonographic records of the chants sung by the Benedictines 
of St. Pierre Abbey at Solesmes, France, are a valuable aid in this 
study. Besides, the Sisters study psalmody and receive general li- 
turgical instructions on the Mass and its parts, the ecclesiastical 
year with its cycles, and the elements of the Divine Office. In addi- 
tion to this the members of the schola cantorum have two practice 
hours weekly to prepare the chants of the Common of the Mass 
and those antiphons of the Vespers not sung by the congregation. 
This thorough study of the chant naturally leads to a deep appre- 
ciation, which is evidenced by the fact that even young aspirants 
who never heard good rendition of plainchant while in the world 
love and sing it after a few months of study. 
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The love for plainchant, however, does not imply a depre- 
ciation of sacred polyphony. On the contrary, the latter form of 
Church music is fostered with great care. Preference is given to the 
compositions of the early masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, as far as they are written for equal voices or arranged 
for women’s choirs, and for modern compositions with a marked 
Gregorian theme. Thus the choir sings the Missa Sine Nomine ar- 
ranged by Brettner, a three-part Mass composed by Haller accord- 
ing to the motives of the Missa Brevis by Palestrina, and the Missa 
Orbis Factor by Carlo Rossini. Every endeavor is made to keep 
the organ accompaniments and compositions rendered during di- 
vine services in strict harmony with the Motu Proprio, so that all 
singing and playing be stimulating to prayer. 

In the life of every Religious the investment and profession 
solemnities naturally rank first in significance and importance. 
These ceremonies, too, are kept in harmony with the liturgical 
spirit. None but symbolical psalm verses, antiphons, or Scripture 
texts constitute the music of the occasion. Songs in the vernacular 
are not permitted. Thus at the reception of the blessed scapular 
the choir sings, ‘‘Tollite jugum meum super vos, dicit Dominus, 
et discite a me, quia mitis sum et humilis corde—Take up My 
yoke upon you, says the Lord, and learn of Me because I am 
meek and humble of heart’’ (Matt. 11, 29). At the taking of the 
holy vows the following psalm verse is chanted, “‘Vota mea Do- 
mino reddam in conspectu omnis populi ejus: in atriis domus Do- 
mint Dei nostri—I will pay my vows to the Lord in the sight of 
all His people: in the courts of the house of the Lord” (Ps, 115). 
At the reception of the bridal ring the Sisters hear the call of the 
heavenly Bridegroom in the beautiful words of the Canticle of 
Canticles: “‘Desponsari dilecta veni, hiems transiit, turtur canit, 
vineae florentes redolent—Come, My beloved, to be espoused, the 
winter is now passed, the voice of the turtledove is heard, the vines 
in flower yield their sweet smell’’ (Cant. 2). 

The present Holy Year of Jubilee, commemorating the re- 
demption of mankind, gave the community further opportunities 
for studing and meditating upon the liturgy of the Church. During 
the past nine months Rev. A. Biskupek, S.V.D., rector of St. 
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Mary’s Mission House and celebrant of our Sunday High Mass, 
gave a series of deeply spiritual and most inspiring discourses on 
the liturgy of the Mass. Likewise Rev. A. Jeurgens, S.V.D., devot- 
ed the weekly conferences to the study of the Pentecostal Sequence 
Vent Sancte Spiritus, the sublime hymn of praise to the divine 
Paraclete, to whom the Sisters owe that sentire cum Ecclesia which 
has become a characteristic mark of the Congregation. 

Truly privileged indeed are the children of the Church who 
live her life, pray her prayers, sing her songs, and propagate her 
faith under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

SISTER OTHMARA, S.Sp.S. 

Holy Ghost Convent, Techny, Illinois 

) 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


Both in the Mass prayers and the Office of the Feast of the 
Dedication, the Church is called a fortified Jerusalem, a strongly 
built house, well founded on a firm rock (Christ). The rite of con- 
secration of a church, also, pictures the church (an image of the 
universal Church) as a strong tower built on the mountain peak, 
which flings open its gates to let its ‘Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord strong in battle’ (shield and spears) enter in. And the 
power against which the Church, led by her Commander, Christ, 
does battle is the power of iniquity. Thus the first prayer in the 
consecration of a church: “‘Almighty eternal God . . . hear our 
supplications, and be the Protector of this house of which Thou 
art the Founder; may no wickedness of any contrary power here 
withstand Thee, but through the virtue of the Holy Ghost, may 
there always be offered to Thee in this place a pure service, a 
devoted liberty. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ Terrible as 
she is to her infernal enemy, the Church is at the same time the 
bringer of peace (“‘pax’’) to all mankind, and through her does 
sinful man attain to eternal victory (palm branches). This cover 
design was chosen in view of the Feast of the Dedication of St. 
Michael, and also of the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost, whose 
prayers and pericopes are those originally composed for the former 


feast. 
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LITURGICAL The Liturgical Press has just issued a new study 

BRIEFS club outline, entitled Sacramental Liturgy. The 

outlines previously published, The Eucharistic Sac- 

rifice (third edition) and Liturgy and the Liturgical Movement 

(completely revised edition) are being extensively used by study 
clubs in all parts of the United States. 


Another series of liturgical study club textbooks is pub- 
lished by the Catholic Action Committee of Women, Wichita, — 
Kansas, under the direction of the Reverend Leon A. McNeill, dio- 
cesan superintendent of schools. Its third booklet, treating of the 
prayers and ceremonies of holy Mass, will appear some time in 
September. The two already printed are: Altar and Sanctuary, an 
exposition of the externals of the Mass, and The New and Eternal 
Testament, a study of the doctrine and early history of the Mass. 
The fourth and fifth booklets, on the liturgical year and the 
ecclesiastical arts, are to be published within the next two years. 


Anybody who still entertains doubts that community singing 
of liturgical music is making progress, and rapid progress, need 
but glance at the Summer Number of The Catholic Choirmaster, 
the official bulletin of the Society of Saint Gregory of America, to 
have them thoroughly dispelled. Schools especially are foremost in 
the movement to restore congregational participation in High Mass- 
es. The Choirmaster reports an impressive number of recent in- 
stances in which entire student bodies, or massed choirs from several 
schools, both elementary and secondary, sang the Ordinary and 
Proper of the Mass in plainchant or approved polyphony. 


To secure uniformity in the “‘ceremonial of the faithful’ as- 
sisting at*High Mass, the Reverend Thomas F. Coakley, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh (see Vol. VII, pp. 447 ff.: “A 
Liturgical Parish’’) has had a folder on Church Manners printed 
and distributed to his congregation. The leaflet, of a size to fit 
easily into a Missal, instructs the congregation when to stand, kneel 
or sit during the sacred function. Results have been most grat- 


ifying. 


The fine response to invitations to assist at sung Compline at 
St. Monica’s Church, San Francisco, on Pentecost Sunday, has led 
Father Cantwell, the pastor, to introduce Compline as a Sunday 
evening service, once monthly. The Reverend Edgar Boyle, an au- 
thority on liturgical music, and the Reverend Joseph Renault, also 
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an ardent student and advocate of matters liturgical, assist at St. 
Monica's. 


Six Knights of Columbus Gregorian Choirs (Jamestown, 
Valley City, Dazey, Grand Forks, Wahpeton and Fargo) sang the 
plainchant Ordinary and Proper at the Solemn High Mass cele- 
brated on Dakota “Catholic Day’’ at Valley City, N. D., June 17. 


Illustrative lectures on Gregorian chant and its history were 
given at the Immaculate Heart Auditorium, Hollywood, Calif., by 
the Reverend Edgar Boyle, director of the Diocesan Institute of 
Liturgical Music, July 18 and 25. Plainchant numbers were inter- 
preted by eighty students of the Diocesan Institute of Gregorian 
Chant, Liturgy and Paleography. An a cappella choir of seventy- 
five voices sang the classical polyphony selections. 


In addition to the Liturgical Music Summer Schools men- 
tioned in a previous issue (No. 6, p. 279), the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music conducted yet another course, at Omaha, Nebra- 
ska, July 30 to August 10. Here also the bishop of the diocese, 
the " Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, extended his patronage to the 
school. 


The seventeenth annual Semaine Liturgique (Liturgical 
Week) was celebrated at Liége, Belgium, June 3 to 7, with a suc- 
cess that surpassed all previous hopes. The daily Pontifical High 
Mass, at which thousands of the faithful actively assisted through 
“singing the Mass” and through the reception of holy Communion, 
was of course the prominent feature of the Week. The “‘Holy 
Hour’ was observed on the last evening by the chanting of Matins 
in which the monks of Mont César alternated with a great assem- 
bly of the faithful. A course of sermons had prepared the laity to 
take part in this function edifyingly and profitably. Two series of 
addresses concerning ““The Liturgy of the Blessed Sacrament’’ were 
delivered: one from the doctrinal, the other from the practical 
standpoint. An exposition of modern liturgical arts and crafts, a 
plainchant concert by the boys’ choirs of Maredsous and Mont Cé- 
sar, and the thrice-repeated magnificent spectacle of Calderon's 
drama, ‘““The Mystery of the Mass,’’ adapted by Henri Ghéon, 
added not a little to the success of the Week. 


The Catholic Times of London has begun to print the pro- 
nunciation of the responses at Mass for the benefit of its readers. 
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The editor writes that great interest has been evinced and that the 
completed course will be reprinted in booklet form. 


The Society of St. Gregory conducted its annual Summer 
School at Oxford, August 6 to 11. Lectures on the liturgy supple- 
mented the usual musical course. The School was also open to non- 
members of the Society. 


His Eminence, Jean Cardinal Verdier, archbishop of Paris, 
performed the complete ceremony of ‘‘ordaining’’ eighty priests, 
deacons and subdeacons in the Church of St. Sulpice, several days 
before their actual ordination took place, in order that a motion 
picture might be made of the rite. The film will serve to instruct 
the laity in the liturgical ceremonies and, it is hoped, to stimulate 
vocations to the sacerdotal state. 


Twenty thousand children sang the “Missa de Angelis’’ at the 
Pontifical High Mass celebrated by Cardinal MacRory on the sec- 
ond day of the Catholic Truth Congress in Belfast, Ireland, in the 
early part of June. Prominent among the addresses delivered at the 
Congress was that of Very Rev. Dr. Hendley, president of St. 
Malachy’s College, who spoke on ““The Mystical Body of Christ”’ 
in relation to Catholic Action. 


The Spring volume of the Roman Breviary translated into 
the Dutch language has recently been published by Etabl. Brepols, 
Turnhout. The first volume, for the Winter season, appeared last 
year. 


The Transvaal Liturgical Society (South Africa) commenced 
the publication of a monthly, Liturgical Notes, in February of this 
year. The first two issues received consist of eleven and thirteen 
mimeographed sheets respectively, brimful of enthusiasm, good 
articles and encouraging news notes. 


Seventeen choirs attended the fifth annual plainchant com- 
petition for Lancashire Catholic children held at Manchester, Eng- 
land. 


The Abbey of Einsiedeln, widely known as a pilgrimage 
place of the Blessed Virgin, is this year celebrating the millennium 
of its foundation, a millennium of uninterrupted performance of 
the opus Dei, the public Divine Office. 
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Dr. K. F. McMurtrie of Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa, 
has compiled a Little Office for School Children in Zulu, and is 
teaching it to the children of the schools of Mariannhill in the hope 
that it may prove a stepping-stone to Vespers and Compline later. 


The Benedictine foundation in Japan, begun several years ago 
by two Fathers from Beuron, Germany, has been strengthened by 
the arrival of one more priest-monk and of two Brothers from the 
mother abbey. The new monastery intends to contribute to the 
evangelization of Japan, not primarily by direct missionary labors 
among the people, but by becoming a center of liturgical activity. 

° 


COMMUNICATIONS 


RELIGIOUS APPRECIATE REVIEW 
To the Editor:—Your Review is a source of inspiration to us in teaching 
religion. 

The articles we found most helpful were those dealing with the 
spirit of the different liturgical seasons and those on the various feasts. 

The article in a former issue by Reverend Father Bussard makes 
one long for a series of such essays. It is just such an exposition as 
this which makes our older children appreciate the beauty of the litur- 
gical prayers. 

A series of articles on the Acts of the Apostles would be most 
welcome. Any papers which would aid us in giving the children an 
appreciation of the Latin hymns of the Missal and Breviary would also 
be received with enthusiasm. 

The advantages derived from interest in the Liturgical Movement 
are far-reaching. It has been a real inspiration to us personally and in 
our work. 

With children we find their interest and desire to learn most touch- 
ing; they seem to be thirsting for this knowledge. Our principal dif- 
ficulty arises from the fact that our children are day pupils and so do 
not, in general, attend daily Mass. However, the number of those who 
make real sacrifices to attend Mass often during the week is gradually 
increasing. 

In our Night School I find the same interest and response. Several 
of these girls have said that the explanation of the liturgical year and 
seasons is quite new to them. 

With the prayerful wish for the extension of the great work which 
you are doing, I remain, Reverend Father, 

Very sincerely yours in Christ Jesus, 





H. T. 
Montreal, Canada 
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LITURGICAL DAY IN A SEMINARY 


To the Editor:—Knowing that you and your readers are interested in the 
advance of liturgical action as promoted in seminaries, we forward this 
brief notice of our activities as shown in our recent Liturgical Day. In- 
cidentally our endeavors in this line redound considerably to the praise 
of the good work and apostolate of OraTe Fratres, for surely to a great 
degree we can there locate the source of much solid encouragement and 
direction through several years. 

Like most beginnings our first Liturgical Day celebrated on April 15 
was not as pretentious as it might have been, but the amount of success 
attained augurs well, mutatis mutandis, for the annual celebration of this 
undertaking. Our program in brief followed the customary lines with 
perhaps a few variations. Through the day came the recitation of the 
canonical Hours with the celebration of Vespers and Compline, “modo 
solemni.” The recitation of Compline was held in its proper time and 
function as the liturgical night prayer. Missa Recitata, our first venture— 
and quite successful—in this manner of praying the Mass, officially began 
our Liturgical Day, and was followed later by Solemn High Mass, with 
the Proper parts rendered by the schola cantorum. 

Two meetings of the regular liturgical society were held and dis- 
courses delivered: one by a Redemptorist Father, on the “Liturgy and the 
People,” the second by the professor of liturgy in the diocesan seminary 
on the “Principles in Liturgical Practice.” A number of visiting clergy 
added to the attendance at the various functions. This comprised our pro- 
gram for our first attempt in this field, but whatever the amount of suc- 
cess obtained, it promises further efforts in a similar line. 

With sincere wishes for continued success for your splendid publica- 
tion, we remain, 


Sincerely in Christ, 
Sr. ALpHoNsus Lrrurcico ARTs SocIETY 


A A. J. B., C.SS.R., SECRETARY 
Woodstock, Ontario 


LITURGICAL STUDY CLUB 
To the Editor: —We have enjoyed so much your outline on the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice as well as the lessons on the Liturgical Year. Next year will be 
our fifth year of study of the liturgy. We find the subject most interest- 
ing; we hope to continue it for a number of years. ORATE FRATRES is a 
great joy. I hope we may never be without it. 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. AGNES STRUBLE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY. Comprising the Essential Doctrinal Points 
of both Dogmatic and Moral Theology, together with the more important 
Notions of Canon Law, Liturgy, Pastoral and Mystical Theology, and 
Christian Philosophy. By the Very Reverend J. Berthier, Founder of the 
Missionaries of the Holy Family. Authorized Translation from the Fifth 
French Edition by the Reverend Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D., of the 
Department of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame. Volume IV, Moral 
Theology. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1934. Cloth, 378 pp. Price, net, $2.75. 


The scope of this Compendium and its general excellence have been 
sufficiently emphasized in the reviews of the first three volumes (see 
OraTE Fratres, VI, pp. 384 and 475; VII, p. 308f.). The present book 
completes the treatise on Moral Theology begun in Volume III. It com- 
prises a short chapter on the moral laws of the Church (the six command- 
ments), a second chapter that treats at some length of the penal laws of 
the Church (consisting for the most part of the translation of Book V 
of the Codex of Canon Law together with relevant paragraphs from the 
preceding Books), and a lengthy dissertation on the obligations of the 
different states of life, prefaced by an essay on the nature of vocation. 
Two appendices, concerning the indulgences of the Way of the Cross 
and the conditions requisite for obtaining a dispensation for mixed mar- 
riages, embody decisions made by the Holy See posterior to the publication 
of Volumes I and II. 


Since the Compendium intends to serve as a practical resumé of the 
entire field of theology, moral and dogmatic, pastoral and mystical, of 
Canon Law and Liturgy, it should strive above all for clarity, both in its 
general outline and its individual parts. The former demands an extensive 
use of logical divisions and subdivisions, of titles and subtitles clearly in- 
dicated. In this the present volume leaves much to be desired. Thus the 
entire treatise on the states of life ((pp. 161-371) is given uno tractu in 
a single chapter, divided only into two “articles”: (1) Those who are in 
the State of Perfection; (2) Those who are not constituted in the State 
of Perfection properly so called (clerics and laymen) —“articles” which 
are not even indicated in the extremely sketchy Table of Contents. 
Nor can the detailed Index, given at the end of the volume, entirely make 
up for this deficiency. Nevertheless we are convinced that the Compen- 
dium will be of great utility, since many a priest, for whom the review 
of his dogmatic and moral theology textbooks is rendered difficult by the 
press of pastoral duties, will welcome a comprehensive though not too 
extensive compendium such as this. Father Raemer’s translation is very 


well done. 
G. L. D. 
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THE ETERNAL GALILEAN. By the Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., LL. 
D. Fifteen addresses delivered in the Catholic Hour, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic’ Men, with the cooperation of the National 
Broadcasting Company and its Associated Stations. Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana. 1934. Pp. 147. Paper, single copy, fifty cents. 

One cannot read a book of Father Sheen’s or listen to his discourses over 
the radio without being impressed by his deep piety, the keenness of his 
mind, and the beauty of his diction. This is the case in The Eternal Gali- 
lean, a series of radio addresses delivered on the Sundays from December 

24, 1933, to April 1, 1934 (reading time, about fifteen minutes each). In 

this series Father Sheen’s one purpose was “to make the Eternal Galilean 

better known and loved as the Son of God.” He takes lessons from the 
various periods of our Lord’s life from Bethlehem to Calvary, develops 
and applies them to present-day conditions with special and telling thrusts 
at modern fashionable religious ideas and social ills. The motive of the 
love of Christ for men is an ever recurring theme and one that helps 
most to make the discourses effective. Father Sheen shows in this series, as 
he has already in others, that he is learned in the art of interesting. He 
puts old ideas of apologetics into new wrappers, makes frequent use of 
well-chosen examples, pictures, Biblical quotations, dramatization, and 
other devices that make for profitable preaching. He may be said to trans- 
late theology into poetry. We are of the opinion that the majority of the 
readers of The Eternal Galilean will be charmed and benefited by its per- 
usal, E. A. L. 


FIVE MINUTE SERMONS. Third Series. By the Reverend J. Elliot Ross. B. 

Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. vi- 

162 pp. Cloth, net, $1.50. 

In this book Father Ross presents a series of short sermons for the 
Sundays of the Church year. In his first three sermons one is led to believe 
that the talks are to be liturgical, since he selects texts from the Introits 
or Epistle and applies them to the life of the individual Christian; he 
likewise refers to the liturgical year and shows how it should be the pat- 
tern upon Which the Christian should model his spiritual life. But before 
long the sermons come to be based on the Sunday Gospel, less frequently 
on the Epistle, and they are saved from becoming the mere conventional 
elaborations of Gospel texts only by the fact that these texts are ingenious- 
ly applied to crying social and economic problems of our own day. Of this 
field, as well as history, Father Ross shows considerable knowledge and a 
great deal of common sense. He shows how our social problems can be 
met and solved by abiding by the Christian teachings as presented in the 
Sunday Gospels. A few of the sermons are dogmatic, and a few more 
refer to personal sanctity, but the great majority treat of modern social 
questions. 

Since Father Ross desired to say a great deal in the short space of five 
minutes allotted to each sermon, it is natural that his style should be a 
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bit heavy and his sentences rather involved. The style is clearly not adapted 
to an ordinary congregation. It is lacking in directness and simplicity, 
and little attention was paid to motivation or appeal to action. The ser- 
mons would be hard to listen to, although they make pleasant and prof- 
itable reading. As a source of ideas nothing more useful could be found; 
but as sermons to be given verbatim as found in this book, they would 
prove unsuitable for the average congregation. 
M. E. S. 


HERALDS OF THE KING. By the Reverend John G. Hogan. The Stratford 

Company, 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 1934. Pp. 190. Cloth, $1.50. 

In her liturgy the Church glorifies God through the saints and calls 
upon the faithful to imitate them, but in the liturgy we find only suc- 
cinct references to God’s chosen ones. In Heralds of the King Father 
Hogan expands upon the sentiments of the liturgy. St. Francis of Assisi, 
for instance, receives the appellation of “apostolic man” in the liturgy. 
Father Hogan’s interesting account of Francis’ life shows how Francis was 
weaned from the idle pleasures of the world and how he turned from a 
life of selfish luxury and ease to one of zeal in the apostolic work of 
Christ’s Church. 

Father Hogan’s accounts of these six renowned laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard is a sober study of their lives in the light of the circumstances 
and conditions of their time. But it is an inspiring study, too. Saints Fran- 
cis, Dominic, Ignatius, Teresa, Jane Frances de Chantal, and Mother Seton 
had opportunities to shine and to move gracefully in the society of Italy, 
France, Spain, and America of their time, but they chose to abandon all. 
Why? Because they, often after serious struggles, came to appreciate 
the words of the Savior: “What doth it profit a man. . .” They worked 
among the people of their world, but they saw beyond their world and 
always sought “first the Kingdom of God” by daily learning to know 
Christ better and making Him better known to men. 

Heralds of the King is a treasure volume of the lives of six of God’s 
holy ones, a volume that should be welcome, instructive, and edifying 
for non-Catholic as well as Catholic, for cleric and layman alike. 

P. W. H. 


DAS JAHR DES HEILES. Klosterneuburger Liturgiekalendar fiir immer- 
wahrenden Gebrauch. By Pius Parsch. Eleventh Edition. Vol. III: Schluss- 

teil. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria, 1934. 

692-55 pp. 36 pl. Price, S. 7.00. [Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minne- 

sota. Price, $1.50.] 

Little can be added to what has already been said in these pages con- 
cerning the latest edition of Das Jabr des Heiles (cf. Vol. VIII, pp. 190 f., 
334 f.). The third volume of the present revision covers the entire post- 
Pentecostal period and the sanctoral cycle from June 2 to November 30. 
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As in the two preceding volumes of the eleventh edition, so also in the 
third the plates, which in former editions were spread throughout the 
book, have been gathered together at the end. Symbolic illustrations 
abound. A handy directory is supplied for those unacquainted with the 
arrangement of the Missal and the Breviary. The clear, simple style of the 
author and his enviable gift of popular presentation leave little to be de- 
sired in a work intended for the general public. 
G. J. R. 


SACRAE PSALMODIAE PRAESTANTIA ET QUALITATES EJUSDEM- 
QUE REGULAE CUM SINE CANTU PERSOLVITUR. By the Rev- 
erend Octavius Andegavensis, O.M.Cap. Curia Generalis Ord. Min. Cap., 
Via Boncompagni, 71, Rome, Italy. 1933. Pp. 275. Paper, net, six lire. 
Since this work is written in Latin, it is evidently not intended for 

wide and popular circulation in any country. Nevertheless, it is interna- 

tionally directed to Religious communities who have a common basis not 
only in the knowledge of Latin but also in the public recitation of the 

Divine Office. It is specifically intended for members of the Capuchin 

Order, but also generally recommended to superiors and novice-masters 

of all Religious communities with common recitation of the Office to in- 

culcate principles and rules for a good recitation. In the whole work the 
author draws extensively from the Fathers of the Church and pontifical 
legislation, and further obtains a certain unction by aptly weaving pas- 
sages from the psalms and other liturgical prayers into the composition. 

The work is divided into three parts, as the title indicates. The first two 

parts contain general principles and give respectively the objective setting 

of divine psalmody in God’s present plan of things, as well as the sub- 
jective attitude required for proper recitation, “digne, attende, devote.” 

The third part, which covers the second half of the book, will not appeal 

to ordinary readers who are not specially interested in the external details 

of choir service. There is perhaps an undue expansion on things that could 
be taken for granted. The general impression created by reading the book 
is a solemn and insistent inculcation of the necessity of reciting the Divine 

Office well. 

A. B. K. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


COMMISSARIAT OF THE HOLY LAND, Mount Saint Sepulchre, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Guide to the Franciscan Monastery at Washington, D. C. 
1934. Pp. 159. Paper, thirty cents postpaid. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Pas- 
toral Medicine. By the Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D.D. Adapted into English 
by the Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. Edited by Arthur Preuss. 1934. viii- 
344 pp. Cloth, net, $3.00. 
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